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Editorial 


mx 
War 


Few people in the United States wanted war, but here it is. 
That education is involved in it goes without saying—we are in 
it up to the hilt, both in the restricted and in the broader sense. 

On the whole the schools have already done a good job in the 
direct task of training workers for war industry. We can all be 
critical, as we should be, of demonstrated unrealities in educational 
programs, but the fact is that we always do better actually than we 
say we do. (Here is a point the authoritarian groups will do well 
to ponder; they are inclined to the error that because we disagree 
and speak our minds and castigate our institutions and our fellows, 
often violently, we in the democracies cannot get together. We can.) 

Health and physical education constitute an immediate task 
that we have needed to have a spur for. It is tragic to have that 
spur in the form of a world war, but perhaps we can at last get 
this matter of health so firmly in our educational programs that 
it will stay there permanently. Plain words on this point the 
Governor of North Carolina said to the educators of his state 
recently, might well be said to the Governor of South Carolina and 
a lot of other Governors and educational leaders as well. 

Perhaps, under the threat of dire necessity, we can put depth 
and reality into some of our dead and moribund teaching of 
foreign languages and other fields. Possibly we can help young 
people judge critically and helpfully on some of the awful stuff 
that is now coming to us over the air, so that youth will have the 
right kind of morale—not the ballyhoo kind that goes with the soap 
operas and other dreadful uses of our radio medium. One may 
even hope that schools can help in the tremendous task of keeping 
us free from the prejudice and passion that would divide us as a 
people; from the silly but tragic attacks on neighbors among us 
who happen to be of more recent European or other foreign origins. 
We will do well on this to follow the guidance of Attorney General 
Biddle and our own even-mindedness rather than the mouthings of 
some radio commentators. And we can, without in one jot or tittle 
taking away from the energies necessary in presecuting an immedi- 
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ate program, give attention to that essential educational task that 
is peculiarly the task of education—planning a postwar reconstruc- 
tion that will make other wars impossible. 


A Useful Step 


Larger issues of war and defense should not allow us to over- 
look less spectacular happenings of importance. The North Caro- 
lina College Conference recently took an action with regard to 
the number of units required for college entrance that other states 
have found exceedingly valuable in the development of adequate 
secondary education programs for youth. By reducing the number 
of entrance units from 15 to 12 the colleges are thereby making 
it possible for the high school still further to make programs that 
meet the needs of youth. This involves, of course, no reduction in 
the quality of what the colleges still call “preparation.” It does, 
however, free the high schools from part of the burden they usu- 
ally feel themselves under with respect to college requirements. 
As with the “twelfth year” provision in North Carolina, this action 
of the Conference merely provides the necessary machinery for 
doing a better job in youth education—it’s what we in the schools 
do with the opportunity given us that will count. 


No Occupational Privileges 


With the population no longer expanding, our concept of the 
occupational significance of education must be rebuilt. Now that a 
large majority of young people of high-school age are in high school, 
it is not possible for all high-school graduates to enter the pro- 
fessions and other white-collared occupations. Yet our ideology 
still conceives of high-school graduation as providing favored voca- 
tional positions. If this ideology is not changed, we shall have 
increasing bitterness on the part of young people and their parents 
when they discover that their idea of the vocational significance of 
a high-school education is not correct. This bitterness will result 
in caustic criticism of the school and attacks on its effectiveness. 
We must build an ideology emphasizing the contribution of educa- 
tion to the enrichment of life at whatever level it is lived instead 
of trying to justify education as a means of providing special occu- 
pational privileges to the educated.—Ralph Tyler in Administrative 
Adjustments Required by Socio-Economic Change (University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). 
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Educational News and Events 


Kx 


Suggested Secondary-School Changes for 
the War Program 


Representatives of thirty Eastern and Middle States private and 
independent schools met at the Pawling School, Pawling, New York, 
December igth and goth, and discussed changes that would need 
to be made in view of the war situation. Recommendations for 
change, as reported in the New York Times for December a2ist, 
covered mathematics, science, history, geography, foreign languages, 
and vocational training. It was proposed that courses in trigo- 
nometry, solid geometry and advanced algebra be revised to the 
extent that they be directed to practical application of work needed 
by both the Army and Navy. The conference suggested that a 
course in science be introduced to include the elementary study of 
such subjects as radio communications, electricity, map work and 
other items relating to defense. 

The program drawn up by the group also stressed the impor- 
tance of teaching physical, political, and economic geography. It 
was pointed out that it was especially valuable for teachers and 
students to have a knowledge of where places are, where people 
live, and conditions under which they live. More public health 
instruction (coupled with curtailment of athletic competition) 
should be insisted upon in the secondary schools as a war measure, 
it was indicated. A summer program was also proposed, whereby 
students would be put to work either on farms or in work camps. 


Education by Peace Organizations in War-Time 


Speaking for the National Council for the Prevention of War 
Frederick J. Libby recently issued a series of suggestions on what 
organizations interested in permanent peace could do under present 
war-time conditions. It will be the task of men of good will, says 
Mr. Libby, “not to try to obstruct the war effort to which our 
country is now committed by the overwhelming vote of Congress,” 
but to find expression for their goodwill in the following and 
other ways: 


1. To prevent a spirit of intolerance and hate toward our racial and other 
minorities and towards other peoples from growing, either in ourselves or in 
our communities. War by its very nature stimulates hate and _ intolerance. 
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Intolerance towards minorities within a nation precedes totalitarianism, as we 
have had opportunity to observe abroad. Hatred is the antithesis of the 
Christian spirit of love and goodwill. We must not hate anyone. 

2. To plan, as British peace organizations have been doing throughout the 
war, for a just and lasting peace. “Defeat of one’s enemies” is a negative and 
barren aim, likely to result in another Versailles Treaty, to be followed in 
twenty years by another World War. President Hoover is quoted as having 
said: “You can blunder into a war; but you can’t blunder into a just and 
enduring peace.” Mr. Sumner Welles, our Under-Secretary of State, said on 
October 7: “I can conceive of no greater misfortune than that the people of the 
United States and their Government should refrain from devoting themselves 
to the study of reconstruction until the end of the war; than that they should 
permit themselves to adopt the passive policy of ‘wait and see.’” International 
chaos and anarchy must be replaced by a growing world order. . 

3. To support the method of negotiation as the best possible method of 
ending the war in a lasting peace. The war is bound to end sometime, how- 
ever remote that time may be, by victory or by a stalemate due to general 
exhaustion or through negotiation. . . . If the period of darkness now settling 
upon the world can be shortened by even a single day it will be worth the 
effort. Peace-loving men and women of all faiths must accept now the 
responsibility of keeping the light of hope and goodwill burning continuously 
in their communities. 


Southeastern Cooperative Education 
Association Meets in Atlanta 

Atlanta will be the scene of the annual conference of the South- 
eastern Cooperative Education Association, henceforth to be known 
as the Southeastern Cooperative League. The dates are January 
gth and 10th. The theme of the meeting will be “Cooperatives in a 
World at War.” 

Representing government cooperative projects will be spokesmen 
from the Farm Security Administration, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and the Rural Electrification Administration. 

From the Southeast, there will be Lee M. Brooks, president, and 
other officers of the Southeastern Cooperative League, as well as 
such leaders as Malcolm Boyd Dana, president of Piedmont College; 
Morris R. Mitchell, Dean of Education, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala.; J. Max Bond, Director of the School of Education, 
Tuskegee Institute; J. L. Reddix, president of Jackson College, 
Jackson, Miss., and many others. 


‘‘The Main Job of Our Schools’’ 
To 6,500 associate members of the National Self Government 
Committee in schools and colleges throughout the country there 
was recently sent an article on “The Main Job of Our Schools” by 
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Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education Association. Dr. 
Aikin suggests three reasons why we are, as he sees it after the years 
of work of the Commission, missing our main educational goal. 

“First, our educational institutions have been trying to do so many 
excellent things that the big thing has been crowded out. We have demanded 
that the schools teach not only English, science, mathematics, foreign language, 
and history, but health, safety, home-making, the arts, shop work, trades, 
shorthand, typing, agriculture and scores of other subjects. .. . 

“Second, college requirements for entrance and for graduation do not indi- 
cate concern on the part of college for anything distinctly American. .. . 

“The third cause of education’s failure to do its most important job is 
that we have taken too much for granted. We have assumed for several 
decades that American youth do understand the democratic ideal of life. We 
have taken it for granted that they are ready, upon leaving school, to accept 
and discharge their responsibilities as citizens. a 


Dr. Aikin’s statement is not a pessimistic one, however. He 
concludes: 

“The youth of the United States are ready to respond to the challenge of 
a great ideal. They are not soft. If they seem to be concerned chiefly with 
ease and selfish interests, it is because we have failed to give them their share 
in the nation’s dream and in a strong, united effort to bring the dream into 
full reality. Give them understanding, challenge them with the great task, 
and they will preserve, protect and carry on the way of life that is America.” 


Greenville Conference of the Progressive 


Education Association 

Instead of a single national conference this year the Progressive 
Education Association is holding five in different parts of the coun- 
try—in the Pacific Coast, in the Rockies, in the Middle West, in 
the New York region, and in the South. The Southern section 
meeting is scheduled for Greenville, South Carolina, February 19th 
to 21St, 1942. 

A group of leaders at Greenville—Supt. W. F. Loggins of the 
public schools, Supt. L. P. Hollis of the Parker District, and Prof. 
Ralph Lyon of the Education Department of Furman University— 
are heading up the work of planning the conference, with Supt. 
Hollis as chairman. Representatives of other Southern states are 
serving on the general committee or in other ways helping to plan 
the conference—H. O. Burgess, of the Murphy Junior High School, 
Atlanta; Miss Ida Jarrell, president of the Atlanta Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Miss Hattie Parrot of the State Department of Public 
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Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina; Dr. Franklin McNutt, of the 
Woman's College, U. N. C., Greensboro; George D. Grice of the 
College of Charleston, South Carolina, and Miss Mildred English of 
the Georgia Woman's College at Milledgeville, Georgia. Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, head of the Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is vice-president of the 
Progressive Education Association for the southeastern region. 

In planning the program special attention will be given to 
national and international problems of the moment, but emphasis 
will be placed on the relation of education in the South to com- 
munity development, regional resources, and other fields in which 
Southern schools are active. An important part of the program 
as planned calls for meetings in which both parents and children 
from schools in different parts of the South will describe what they 
are doing in their own communities. 

Inquiries regarding the meeting should be made through Supt. 
L. P. Hollis, at Greenville, or local members of the general com- 
mittee, whose names will be announced later. Headquarters for 
the conference will be the Poinsett Hotel. 


North Carolina has undertaken to provide physical examina- 
tions for all boys in the junior and senior high school grades, com- 
pulsory physical training, and expanded instruction in first aid, 
nursing, and essential crafts. . . . The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association has announced its eighteenth annual student publica- 
tions contest, with the following “deadlines”: Newspapers, January 
14; magazines, February 4; all elementary publications, January 
14... . Necessity for “conservation and utilization of human re- 
sources through long-range vocational guidance and planning” will 
be the subject of the opening session of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention to be held at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco, February 18 through 20. . . . Miss Althea 
Warren, chief librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, has been 
appointed director of the National Defense Book Campaign, de- 
signed to provide millions of books for the men in the nation’s 
armed forces; headquarters will be in the Empire State Building, 
New York City. . . . Two new documentary films have been added 
to the New York University Film Library—“Valley Town” and 
“Machine: Master or Slave.” 
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The Teacher as a Spectator 
EVELYN K. CRAWFORD 


xX 


WO YEARS ago I left my environment—my home and its 
g per teee backgrounds and my school—and was thereby en- 
abled to study the school objectively. Now I am returning to 
schoolteaching with another picture to study. This picture is 
made up of the things I observed as I worked with civic organiza- 
tions in Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. My task was to direct a 
home-talent play in ten days’ time, and in this play I used every 
type of person from trained actors to grade-school children. My 
cast in the different places included from sixty to a hundred people, 
mostly school children from the first through the twelfth grade. I 
am listing here as briefly as possible some of the things I have 
learned which have a definite value for me. 

1. Informal relationship between student and teacher is one 
of the greatest aids to the learning process. 

(a) I was always a complete stranger in the communities in 
which I worked, and therefore an impersonal attitude prevailed. 
Out of this grew an informality as we worked together to achieve 
the same things. All of us liked what we were doing; all of us 
became tired, hungry, thirsty; all of us had our pet troubles to be 
ironed out, and all of us were on a time schedule. As our problems 
came up we solved them together. I, alone, a stranger, would have 
been helpless. If a student continued to have difficulty in mastering 
dance steps or lines of the play, I did not hesitate to show wherein 
I had made similar mistakes. Instead of losing their confidence, I 
gained it. The student thought that if I had made mistakes and 
now seemed capable, why couldn’t she do the same? “She” always 
did. 

(b) As we rested or ate lunch together the youngsters talked 
about (usually against) their teachers. I listened carefully and 
then would tell them that I too was a teacher. Always they said, 
“but you don’t act like a teacher!” There is a world of significance 
in the way they catalogue us. Sometimes students would say, “oh, 
I wish you stayed here and taught history (or Math or English) .” 
I wondered immediately if many of my own students felt this com- 
radeship for me, and I had to admit that I would have failed miser- 
ably in some instances. 
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(c) Because of the informality with which we worked, there 
was no problem of discipline, even when I had nearly a hundred 
students in the practice room at one time. 


2. This lack of disciplinary troubles proves too, that there are 
no discipline difficulties where a child is active and is actively in- 
terested in what he is doing. These students were participating 
because they wanted to. If a teacher tried to insist on a child 
taking a part when the child really wished not to do so, we always 
managed to leave that child out or put her where she wished to 
be. I had only one case of rudeness in all the schools, that of a 
girl who was forced by her mother to take part in a group of dance 
routines. She was poorly built and self-conscious to the point of 
pain to herself. In all the ten days she refused to learn the rhythm 
of the routine, although she was an excellent music student. Even 
on the night of the performance she stumbled on and off the stage 
awkwardly. Various teachers in every school came in to observe 
and always wanted to take out of the cast those whom they thought 
could be replaced by more competent students. I refused to do this 
although the show’s success was dear to me. By the morning after 
the show the audience had forgotten errors any individual made. 
The child would never have forgotten: “I’m not good enough.” 


When I had one group on the stage working with the accom- 
panist and me, another group would be working hard somewhere 
else in the same room. If I gave them a few minutes rest, I would 
find my “resting” group working in the hall or in another room. 
They loved their activity and they lived it night and day. Parents 
came to me beaming with pride and laughingly complained of so 
much racket at home. Incidentally, the shows always drew more 
people (in every school but one) than any other performance ever 
given. The child’s participation led to his selling his show to the 
community, and the whole event became a community concern. 
This can be carried over into all school activities and leads to my 
next point. 

3- A child can be convinced by another person that he is capable 
of doing something which he says he cannot do. This is not done 
by coercion, but by inspiring one to belief in self. Many, many 
times students would try their part and say “I can’t” or “I don't 
have time.” In some cases they had been told at home that they 
were awkward or that they couldn’t sing or dance. When I told 
them that I, too, had had to learn the whole show—lines, music, 
steps, and everything—in the same space of time, and that I had 
seen it done every tenth day, they always tackled and finished the 
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job. I never let one quit with the sense of failure and I never had 
one let me down. This ties in with my next point. 

4. Possibly because I was a stranger, or because I did the select- 
ing for the cast, the students responded enthusiastically to my 
criticisms and suggestions, to my calls to “hurry, hurry.” 

I believe I need to say that all members of the cast and choruses 
were to have been picked before my arrival. However, I usually 
chose my choruses, boys and girls, or else I grouped them in dance 
and non-dance groups. In some schools the teachers were unable 
to suggest musical students or dancers. (Here the pupils were of 
invaluable help, as they knew usually who could dance and sing 
and who could not.) When I had the sole responsibility of choosing 
my group from hundreds of volunteers, I often picked students 
who were timid or who had had little or no training in self-expres- 
sion. These students “ate it up” and cooperated beautifully. They 
were the ones who always pressed their costumes before each rehear- 
sal; they were the ones who came to me for extra help or with sug- 
gestions for improving the performance. 

Our tendency in the regular school program is to take the 
trained or talented child and let him steal the show. It’s the easy 
way. The hard way is to begin over again with the untrained one 
who needs the help. This was made alarmingly clear in a school 
in Tennessee in March of 1941. The basketball tournaments were 
in progress and the best dancers were on the team. The principal 
offered “‘anything and everything but these girls.” One day later 
they lost out in the tournament and he came to me demanding 
that I use his girls and dismiss the others who had been working for 
hours. This is an excellent example of the partiality most folks 
have for leaders in any field. In the end, this particular man paid 
me the highest compliment I have ever received. He thanked me 
personally and publicly for the training I gave the students not, 
I know, because it was especially well given, but because it was 
personal, and because the children gained through participation. 

Oftentimes teachers told me that I had all their “problem chil- 
dren.” I never had trouble with them, because I did not repre- 
sent authority as the teacher did. I convinced my cast and choruses 
that it was their show; that I would leave the next day and they 
would be left “holding the bag.” It became “our” show in every 
instance. Here again we can see the value of informal cooperation 
in our activity. 

5. I was aware of bodies—I could use only certain sizes in each 
group. I was impressed with the fact that most of the children’s 
complexes which inhibit learning and participation are a direct out- 
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growth of some physical characteristic. Here again informality paid 
dividends. Students would refuse to participate because they were 
conscious of some irregularity of physique. One girl would practice 
various sports but would never enter the games because she would 
be obliged to wear regulation uniforms that would reveal a slight 
disfigurement. After she practiced in her costumes and no one 
mentioned her birthmark, she came to me and told me how thrilled 
she was, “now I can go swimming and play tennis in shorts.” 
She had never told her own teachers of this defect, and they 
regarded her as a problem child who was both stubborn and sullen. 
I convinced her that the audience would look at her smile and 
not at her feet. She smiled and won. 

There is a definite need for developing an awareness of correct 
posture in relation to good health. As I began with each group I 
had to appear and practice with each child individually. As soon 
as a youngster gained confidence he would walk on the stage with 
shoulders erect, head high, and a smile of confidence. I firmly be- 
lieve no girl I used as a model will forget the lessons she had in 
walking correctly. It was always satisfying on the night of the per- 
formance to hear a thunder of applause for a girl who a few days 
before had been too self-conscious to walk alone across the stage. 

6. Each person learns in his own way. Regardless of how any 
material is organized by the instructor, the child must get it in his 
own terms through interpretation and application. I had some 
students who could learn rapidly and who could then help others. 
Oftentimes a child could relax with a friend and master something 
that I, a stranger, could never have succeeded with. Some students 
learn dances by getting the rhythm and doing any familiar step 
until the new one comes automatically. Others learn the step and 
can never fit into the routine rhythm because of a lack of native 
sense of time. These children I used as models or ushers or in the 
main cast. The differences in personalities showed up when some 
students did their best work alone while others did their best in 
response to an audience. 

7. Success in one thing, no matter how small, leads to success in 
others. Approval is a much keener stimulus to success than nagging 
criticism. Once a child has the thrill of a job well done he wants 
to continue experiencing this thrill. At first I tried to put across 
the whole routine as a unit and realized an utter confusion in the 
mind of the students. If one small step was first mastered perfectly, 
the dancers began the next with, “oh, that wasn’t hard after I 
caught on.”” This enthusiasm was highly contagious and spread to 
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those who were having a more difficult time. A feeling of satis- 
faction is needed in any type of creative expression. 


8. I realized that most students do not receive adequate guid- 
ance from their teachers and parents and do not have satisfactory 
associations with them. The children came to me about their per- 
sonal problems, their diet, their size, their friends, etiquette, and 
so on. Because I was a transient, they evidently felt that they could 
tell me their secrets, and that I would not think less of them or 
remind them by being there later on. Perhaps they believed in me 
because I first believed in them as individuals who could make or 
break the show. We need to build this feeling of confidence. There 
is a key to each personality, and we teachers, without setting up as 
psychiatrists, must nevertheless try to get an understanding of the 
child’s problems. It may be that we shall never know unless he 
tells us directly. If there is no confidence in the teacher and her 
judgment, the children will shun her advice rather than seek it. 
And, if given, her advice will be ignored with, “that’s what teacher 
says!” The results of my contacts in the ten days were more im- 
mediately evident than they are in teaching under the ordinary 
school curriculum. I will need patience to await many of these 
satisfying results in academic work. 

9g. By observing children participating actively in something 
they enjoy, one sees that they are different personalities than they 
are when the teacher has imposed her own ideas. Therefore I see 
a need for a more democratic way of teaching, so that the child can 
get something he wants and feels a need for. 

In some schools it was necessary to take the children from their 
regular classroom work in order to prepare for the play. Of course 
they were delighted (I always was in high school, too), but I 
believe they wished to do something more than merely to get out 
of class. I could take the same children who were discipline prob- 
lems in the regular class and have them working in harmonious 
quiet with a larger group than in the classroom. 

I realize that I had a far more open mind toward their sugges- 
tions than I had had to the suggestions of my own students in a 
more formal atmosphere. I didn’t fear making mistakes in judg- 
ment, and I sincerely appreciated the suggestions of the children as 
we worked together for the good of the whole. 

10. Students are not getting all they desire and need from work 
in the regular curriculum. 


(a) For example, I was in one of the Federal Government’s 
homestead projects. There was a beautiful, modern school building, 
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a tremendous gymnasium, sound movies, workshop, and even three 
levels of nursery school below the first grade. There wasn’t a single 
pitch pipe or mouth harp in the school. No teacher taught music. 
The children whose parents were being supported by the govern- 
ment actually didn’t know the national songs. It seems fantastic, 
but it is true that the children had no musical training and less 
sense of time than any other group I have ever worked with. As 
I look back over my experiences at this particular school, I have 
begun to wonder what type of movies are shown and if photoplay 
appreciation is taught. I doubt it. 

(b) Another example of lack of opportunities for participation 
was evident in the empty gymnasiums. Usually the gyms were 
used by one superior group for one specific activity. Usually there 
was little, if any, equipment not required by specialized sports. 
There were two exceptions to this, one in a small county-seat 
school in Kentucky where the gymnasium was the center of nearly 
all activities. However, there were no activities for girls here. In 
another town in Maryland every child was required to go to the 
gymnasium for one hour after lunch period. The senior class 
owned and operated a record-playing machine and the older stu- 
dents danced. Out of this hour had grown the student dances 
which gave the children an opportunity for social contacts. 

(c) Some students feel that they are not getting sufficient time 
with the teachers outside of class. One child was asked to take a 
message to a teacher during lunch hour, and the child said, “Aw, 
she don’t want to be bothered with me. She’s always absent-minded 
around that new man teacher.” 

11. Of primary importance to me is the fact that teachers are 
rarely ever as important as they think they are. This is especially 
true of the self-centered teacher who lacks the impersonal open 
mind. I learned this when I came to see that these immature 
children are nearly always aware of their needs and can interpret 
them in the light of their own immaturity, whereas a teacher inter- 
prets the children’s problems in the light of her training and ex- 
perience. Not only are the children aware of their needs, but they 
will admit them in the desirable informal atmosphere where they 
feel they have the admiration and cooperation of the teacher. 

By way of summary I must say, of course, that I do not know 
just how I can apply this knowledge. At one time most of these 
things I have described seemed to me idealistic and theoretical, 
to be used chiefly with small groups. Now I feel that each item is 
of practical value to any level of teaching. My reading this past 
summer of recent research material about the adolescent has helped 
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me to record these experiences so that they form a concrete basis 
for some experimentation in regular class activities. 

All of these items can be included in three large divisions, I 
believe: 

1. Need for personalized attention to the individual child so 
far as it is possible in the present school setup. 

2. Democratic principles at work in the classroom lead to in- 
formality which is necessary to the inquisitive mind of the “learner.” 

3. Superior guidance by an open-minded teacher leads to the 
self-realization through which a child can form desirable mental, 
physical and social habits, with all their intellectual and emotional 
tie-ups. 


The Unmet Recreational Needs of Youth 


(From “Time On Their Hands,” a Report prepared for the 
American Youth Commission and published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education.) 

“If we consider the wants expressed by youth against the back- 
ground of the fundamental social changes of the present century 
and in the light of known psychological and physiological facts 
about young people, we can arrive at a kind of inventory of the 
unmet recreational needs of youth. The problem of providing 
leisure-time activities for a number of groups which are especially 
underprivileged in recreation demands particular attention. Among 
these are rural youth, youth of low-income families in general, 
Negro youth, girls, and the older adolescents. 

“That these groups have access to few recreational facilities is 
shown by the responses to the question of what they did with their 
spare time given interviewers in a study conducted in Maryland by 
the American Youth Commission: 

“Just walk around like the other girls do.” (A single girl, 21 
years old, who had left school at the completion of the third grade.) 

“Read, movies, and dance. We sled-ride down the main street 
in the winter, if they don’t catch us.” (A railroad crosses the 
main street.) 

“Go around and gossip.” 

“Ride on the beer truck, ride on a car, loaf.” 

“I think.” 

“Walk around and walk around and go home and go to bed... 
all my time is spare.” (A negro boy, 21 years old.) 

“Gamble, shoot craps, read, and play pool.” (A 17-year-old 
white boy, out of school, and unemployed.) 

“See what devilment we can get into. We generally get a bottle 
of whiskey and all get canned.” 

“Lay under a shade tree in the summer. Nothing in the winter.” 











A Foreign Visitor’s Impressions of 
American Schools* 


xx 


When we visited one of the schools near Philadelphia the 
children themselves took care of us and showed us around. Our 
guide was a boy of twelve, a farmer’s son who did his job in a 
very nice and responsible way. At last he asked me: “Where did 
you come from and how long have you been in America?” “I am 
an Austrian,” I said, “and I came here only a couple of months 
ago.” “Well,” he said to me with inimitable dignity, “You can 
be very happy to be here. America is a swell country.” I took 
this as my first lesson about America and American children. 

The relationship between the American child and the teacher 
is based on equality. They meet on the ground of equal rights and 
mutual demands. The teacher does not possess authority because 
of his age or of his position. If he wants to be accepted by the 
children he has to prove his personality. He must be actually 
superior in knowledge and in emotional stability; he has to be an 
interesting and likable person; he must have a good deal of firm- 
ness, a genuine sincerity, and last but not least a sound bit of 
humor. 

Discipline and Personality 

If the teacher’s personality fails, I don’t think anything in the 
world can induce the American child to be a docile pupil and 
prevent him from making school extremely difficult for the teacher. 
This is, of course, the natural situation between children and 
teacher everywhere in the world where conventional discipline is 
taken away. We certainly had it in our European modern schools 
too. But this seems to me one of the essential features of American 
education, and must be recognized by everybody who wants to 
understand the American child. 

“Practice what you preach.” Every day anew this demand is 
put by the child to the adult. This demand forces the teacher to 
work continuously on himself, on his knowledge, on his character. 
It prevents him from relapsing into routine work, and keeps him 
alert and active. 

I think this really is responsible for the fact that we met in the 
schools here almost as a rule an ideal situation. It is sometimes 


* Informal report given at Pendle Hill, Pennsylvania, after six months spent in 


visiting schools and colleges in eastern United States. ‘“‘Perhaps you will be interested 
to hear how we as a group of foreign teachers see American education, and perhaps 
this will be another way for you to get better acquainted with us," were the words 


with which the spokesman for the group introduced the report. 


-_ 
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more the atmosphere than facts which impresses you. The work 
is done in a well organized and smooth way, the children are keenly 
interested in what they are doing, they speak up naturally and 
freely. Discipline is not enforced from the outside. It is shown by 
the living example of the teacher’s self control, maintained by cer- 
tain necessary conventions and rules of group life and cooperation, 
and ultimately shaped by the children themselves. Discipline grows 
in such classes from within as a living process, and a fine balance 
between discipline and freedom is maintained. 


Student Self-Government 


We observed how student government works in high schools 
and colleges and even in reformatory schools. We were present at 
good-citizenship meetings in elementary schools. We saw how 
students are taught to rate their own achievements. These children 
and students do not learn only how to handle democratic forms— 
it is a fundamentally cooperative and responsible spirit they ac- 
quire. In some schools and colleges democratic education even 
seems to go deeper, in an attempt to make youth aware of the social 
meaning of democracy. 

We did not see any extremes either on the side of progressive 
education or conservatism. The teaching methods we observed 
differed widely, but the scholastic standard was high everywhere, 
and we have seen some outstanding work. It was especially inter- 
esting for us to see how the method of concentrating school work on 
large projects is generally accepted and well worked out. Not only 
the ordinary school subjects, but also art, crafts, music and physical 
education enter into the picture and form together a living unit. 


Life Enters the School 


The class I was most closely connected with lived very intensely 
in the world of Greek history and legends. This whole project 
was rounded out by a Greek play the children wrote themselves. 
I shall not forget the lovely scene with the stage settings and the 
costumes which the children had made, the music and the dances. 
Some other memories: May Day at Sleighton Farm; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at Bryn Mawr College. I wish I could convey to 
you some of the atmosphere, the inexpressible fineness, of these 
impressions. 

As far as I know American schools I can say: The walls between 
school and life have disappeared. Everyday life enters school every- 
where, and more remote subjects are treated in the schools in such 
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a vivid and interesting way that they become part of the children’s 
life in study and play. 

The American child likes his school. But refugee children feel 
the same way about the schools in America. As a mother of such 
a child I can say that I am very grateful for what the American 
school has done for my daughter. She not only increased her 
knowledge, but she was greatly helped by the school in the develop- 
ment of her personality, and in getting over the sad experiences 
of her past life. 


Do the Children Get “Actual Knowledge?” 


Perhaps you will ask why we seem to see everything in such an 
entirely positive light. You will wish to know whether we really 
see the problems of American education. 

We do know some of these problems. May I illustrate by one 
example how we feel about them? It is the old question whether 
the students get enough actual knowledge and memory training in 
the modern schools. It surely is a problem. The approach of the 
American child to the work is definitely more active and critical 
than receptive. But there is much done to counierbalance this, 
e.g., by introducing drill periods. And the children seem to realize 
that good work demands hard labor. 

It was an interesting experience for us when Professor Harold 
Rugg rose in a meeting of the Progressive Education Association 
and seriously put the question whether the students achieved enough 
real mastery of the subjects in school. This seems to us very sig- 
nificant for America. There is a sound process of self-analysis and 
self-criticism at work in the education of this country. This truly 
democratic process is the best safeguard against one-sided tend- 
encies and the best guaranty for a sound development. 

We know many American college students fairly well. We have 
met them in their classes and have seen a good deal of them pri- 
vately. They are for us somewhat the living result of American 
education. These young men and women are openminded, ready 
to learn from everywhere, but at the same time not uncritical. 
We see how interested and capable they are in their fields and how 
hard they work. We enjoy their well-poised personalities, and we 
feel sure that they will know how to live their lives in a construc- 
tive manner. 

It is not the goal of education to cultivate mere brains, but to 
develop the whole human being in a well-balanced way. We feel 
strongly how much America has achieved in this regard and what 
this means for the world. 
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Europe and America 


The ideas of American education are not foreign to us Euro- 
peans. America and Europe started their great revival of educa- 
tion at the same time, after the last war. Both continents were 
working along similar lines and cultivated a very close relationship 
to each other in this period. We, however, did our work more in 
the public schools than in the endowed private schools, and the 
social side of the problem of education became more important. 
We were more limited in our physical equipment, but when teachers 
from America, all parts of Europe, China, and India came to see 
our schools, they found happy children and sound modern teaching. 

This fine development was destroyed when Fascism came to 
power. The schools are destroyed, but the ideas are alive, and also 
alive are men and women for whom these ideas meant life—here and 
over there in Europe! 

For us who had the good fortune to come to this country it is a 
deep joy to see the work of modern education living and growing 
here on such a large scale, with such ample means and wide results. 
It seems to us that we love freedom more, because we have lost it 
once. In the same sense our past life has taught us perhaps better 
than anything else to know the real value of a free and democratic 
education. 

We are coming out of the dark. Persecution, concentration 
camps, war, internment, flight, bombing, destruction, endless human 
despair—all that lies behind us. Now we are here. 

It is not only a new world for us. America means for us new 
life, new courage, new faith in humanity, and, let us hope, new 
work—work for which this life would become meaningful again, 
and for which we are ready to give our best strength and our sincere 
enthusiasm. 











Definitions in Education 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
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HIS STUDY was begun in the hope that it might be possible 
ge discover the reasons which prompt people to demand defi- 
nitions. The historical origins of this tendency could probably 
be traced back to scholasticism, but historical origins fail to per- 
sist unless they serve some pragmatically useful purpose. No, the 
eagerness with which educators, students, and laymen crave defini- 
tions must spring from some deeply rooted psychological source. 
What can it be? Is it that the framing of a definition gives one a 
sense of finality? Is it that the flux of change and uncertainty is 
thus arrested? The power that definitions have over us is due 
largely, one suspects, to our desire to establish a closed and secure 
universe. The mind is rendered uncomfortable by psychological 
tensions that it cannot resolve. It seeks ideas which are true for 
all time; it hankers for fixed and permanent truths. Human beings 
manifest this tendency with the force almost of an instinct. Here 
is an intellectual appetite that definitions are capable of satisfying. 
By consulting a dictionary we overthrow the disturbing, revolution- 
ary principle of relativity; we are enabled to live, for the time 
being at least, in a stable, comfortable, three-dimensional universe; 
for every question we ask there is a definite and authoritative an- 
swer. Who would dare argue with the right of lexicographers to 
settle disputed questions of meaning? Once a definition is decided 
upon, the matter at issue is to all intents and purposes settled. 
All that remains is to draw forth a number of implications inherent 
in the definition. 

The object of this essay is to demonstrate first, that teaching by 
the method of definitions is not only complex but difficult and 
often treacherous (defining is a tricky process of abstracting) ; 
second, that the teaching of formal definitions in the secondary 
schools is wasteful, ineffective, and confusing; third, that the mem- 
orization of definitions is too often regarded as an expedient sub- 
stitute for the hard work of thinking and teaching; fourth, that a 
definition has as much meaning and value as the pupils are able 
to furnish out of their store of first-hand experiences and antecedent 
meanings (it is not in itself an aid to learning) ; finally, that teach- 
ing by definition, a device inherited from scholasticism, calls for 
extensive educational research to determine which methods are ap- 
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propriate for a given area of subject matter and for pupils of a 
certain age and intelligence. 

Excessive emphasis on formal definitions is educationally waste- 
ful and ineffective. Definition hunting seems to be a peculiarly 
pedantic obsession. The procedure in use throughout most secon- 
dary schools is based largely on tradition. The function of defini- 
tions in the curriculum has not been adequately investigated. Their 
pedagogic value has been taken for granted. Obviously pupils 
must become familiar with and thoroughly understand the funda- 
mental terms common to any subject area. The issue at stake is to 
determine the best way of reaching that goal. 

When we inquire into the nature of a thing, our inquiry takes 
the form, “What is the nature of x?” We are asking, in other 
words, for the definition of a symbol in use. In the definition we 
must frame other sentences which explain this symbol, without 
employing it. The distinction between explicit definitions and 
definitions in use may prove helpful in settling the fruitless con- 
troversy that has raged in the schools where the dictionary defini- 
tions of words in lists are still taught.1_ Now explicit definitions 
are an exercise in tautology. One symbol is synonymous with 
another if it can be substituted for that symbol and yield a new 
sentence approximately equivalent in meaning. Definitions in use 
follow a totally different procedure. Without regard for the 
synonym, such a definition attempts to show “how the sentence in 
which it significantly occurs can be translated into equivalent sen- 
tences, which contain neither the definiendum itself, nor any of its 
synonyms.”2 The teaching profession by and large still adheres 
to the method of explicit definitions devised by Aristotle, which 
defines by means of the genus and differentia. A form of verbalism 
is encouraged which explains concretely the signal inability of 
pupils to express themselves clearly or think independently and 
vigorously. Too many people still persist in their mistaken belief 
that a word has one and only one proper meaning. 

Definitions are not only tautological, they are also abstract. 
To communicate their weight of meaning to the high-school pupil, 
definitions must be broken up, rendered concrete. In short, no 
definition is understood unless the pupil has himself, mentally or 
physically, passed through the operational stages which made the 
formulation of that definition possible. The comprehension of a 

1 See Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Dynamics of Vocabulary-Building,”’ The English 
Journal, XXX (March, 1940), p. 203. 

2 Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New York, 1936), p. 68. 

8 “The classic theory of genus and fixed including species furnished an ontological 
ground for definition. The latter consisted of statement of the genus and the differentia 
which together marked off and identified the species in question. Abandonment of the 


cosmological ground for this conception left the logical status of definition in the air.” 
John Dewey, The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), p. 343. 
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definition thus presupposes an apperceptive mass of ordered knowl- 
edge. Where this is vague, confused, or inadequate, the definition 
proves of little help. There is no communication; there is only 
verbalism: ingestion without assimilation. 

What do teachers think of this problem of definition? A 
questionnaire which the writer submitted to twenty teachers repre- 
senting various departments in one high school—Commercial Law, 
Social Studies, Physics, Biology, Economics, and English—yielded 
some revealing information.4 The teachers agreed that they used 
definitions extensively, but they disagreed markedly in describing 
how they teach definitions. The teacher of Economics dictated the 
definition to the pupil and then supplied many illustrations. The 
teacher of Commercial Law taught definitions by having them 
memorized and analyzed. The teacher of Physics endeavored to 
make the meaning of a term concrete by the use of visual aids. The 
teacher of Biology sometimes discussed the topic first and then in- 
troduced the definition. The teacher of English used definitions 
incidentaily. And so it went. There was, significantly enough, no 
agreement in practice as to which should come first, the definition 
or the elaboration. The instructor of Economics declared: “I give 
the definition first, explaining that at present it is doubtless just 
a string of words to them. Then we elaborate and illustrate to- 
gether. Finally we come back to the definition—almost to the point 
of memorization.” Most of the teachers who answered the question- 
naire used the definition first, though they confessed that they fol- 
lowed no consistent procedure in this respect. 

It was evident that they had not clearly formulated in their 
own mind a theory of definition and its piace in education.5 That 
was a problem to which, they confessed, they had not given much 
thought. The Economics instructor wrote: “I do not believe that 
every definition, even in economics, can have the same procedure. 
I believe a definition is a great ‘aid’ to the student in helping him 
to ‘cohere’ his thoughts. But after all it is only a definition.” The 
teacher of physics declared: “I am interested primarily in the grasp 
of the idea or picture behind the word. A precise understanding 
of a scientific term is essential if we are teaching students to think 
logically and accurately. I must confess that I have not been very 


*The questionnaire contained the following questions: (1) To what ext»nt do you 
use definitions in teaching your subject? (2) How do you go about it? That is, how 
are the definitions taught? (3) How are they applied? Do the definitions come first and 
then the illustrations and elaborations? (4) Do you follow any consistent procedure? 
If so, would you mind describing it. What is your “philosophy of definition?” (5) How 
do the pupils seem to react to your particular pedagogic method? Do they “eat up’”’ 
the definitions? Do they find them helpful aids to knowledge? 

5 “There is at present no theory of Definition capable of practical application under 
normal circumstances.” C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning 
(New York, 1930), p. 109. 
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successful. Students seem to be able to give the definition of a word 
without actually comprehending its meaning.” 

What then is the remedy? What must be done is to re-examine 
our accepted postulates, test our procedures and determine on what 
philosophy of education they are based, and finally discover the 
most effective and the most desirable methods of utilizing definitions 
in the various fields of teaching. To discover such methods calls 
for careful, large-scale experimentation by many interested and 
capable teachers. If communication is to be facilitated and in- 
struction improved, this problem must be scientifically investi- 
gated. For all we know, it may be that definitions will not prove 
necessary—at least, not anywhere to the same extent that they are 
used in the schools today. It may be that they should come at 
the end of the learning process as a by-product or distillation of 
experience, insight, and understanding. Unless the pupil has had 
first-hand experiences in observing, handling, manipulating, work- 
ing, definitions in science must remain abstract and confusing. 

What, however, of those subjects in which direct manipulation 
is not possible? It will be found that every subject, even the dis- 
cussion of a poem, includes some first-hand experiences. A study 
of metaphors or similes often ends in academic futility because they 
are treated as things to be memorized and analyzed instead of things 
to be used and appreciated in context. No one, except the peda- 
gogue, ever isolates a metaphor. Professor Bridgman, in The Nature 
of Physical Theory, maintains that meanings do not emerge until 
we have isolated and recognized the activities involved in embody- 
ing or actualizing those meanings. Each concept can be tested by 
seeing how it works in practice. 

The greatest confusion arises when we come to a discussion of 
language as the mother of concepts. Language as an essentially 
human invention is highly useful. It facilitates the process of com- 
munication and eases the labor of thinking. But what relation 
obtains between language and what it purports to describe? Does 
the event itself determine for us the nature of the linguistic forms 
we employ? Analysis discloses to what extent language is a com- 
plex system of abstractions. Every noun, for instance, represents 
a process of abstraction. When we speak of an “apple” we are not 
referring to this or that apple, each of which is unique; we are 
speaking of apples in general, those aspects which they have in 
common and by virtue of which we identify them and speak of 
them even when they are not physically present. Even verbs rep- 


®For a thorough discussion of this profound problem see Bertrand Russell, An 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (New York, 1940). 
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resent a similar process of abstracting, since each activity in which 
we engage is specific and unique and non-recurrent, whereas verbs 
refer to a class of activities. No sunset, no kiss, no illness is ever 
the same. 

Nevertheless, language does seem to function successfully as a 
way of apprehending and interpreting experience. This degree 
of success is due to the fact that there is a degree of correspond- 
ence between language and experience. “In general,” declares 
Professor Bridgman, “the processes of establishing the correspond- 
ences through which language has meaning cannot themselves be 
described in language, but involve getting outside the system of 
language. The processes can only be learning by observation, use, 
and verification. No language can give a complete account of any 
situation of experience in the sense that given only the language 
we can reproduce the situation.”? This is of the highest importance 
for an understanding of the limitations of language, which is an 
approximation, never a perfect fit. Language is a process of abstrac- 
tion; the abstractions are isolated from the flowing stream of events 
in time. 

In the light of this discussion of the nature of language, what 
practical purpose is served by the prevalent method of teaching 
definitions? In the classroom, pupils clamor for definitions of 
things they do not understand. The compact, logical definition 
appears to offer a royal road to learning. Once it is memorized, 
one can give the impression that he understands the subject. Does 
the mind, however, behave in that manner? Does the definition- 
habit correspond to the functional nature of experience? 

Empirical knowledge of the way a child’s mind functions at 
various age levels is important for an understanding of the process 
of thought in adolescents and adults. Extremely interesting, there- 
fore, is Professor Piaget’s analysis of the definitions and conceptions 
of children. Unaware of their processes of introspection, children 
cannot follow any consecutive order of reasoning. Consequently 
they are helpless when they attempt to formulate definitions; “for 
from the psychological point of view, definition is the conscious 
realization of the use which one makes of a word or a concept in 
the course of a process of reasoning.”§ The difficulty is most 
marked between the age of 7 and 8. Up to the age of 8, children 
are incapable of defining. They pursue an instrumental method 
of defining. A fork is something to eat with and a mountain is for 
climbing. It is the use, the purpose, that holds the focus of their 


7™P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory (Princeton, 1936), p. 20. 
5 Jean Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning in the Child (New York, 1928), p. 147. 
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attention. To the question, “What is it?” the child replies not 
with a causal or logical explanation but by describing the use to 
which the object is put. This definition by usage, Professor 
Piaget points out, is a sign that the child is still dwelling on the 
plane of precausality. But at the age of 7-8, precausality begins 
to give way to a distinction between things and thoughts; the 
child becomes conscious of his reasoning process. Logical defini- 
tions in terms of genus and differentia first make their appearance. 

Ideas are psychologically complex. Besides the sensory ele- 
ments, there is the intellectual meaning, and each meaning has a 
specific egocentric character. Take the idea of blood, which Morton 
Prince uses as an illustration in his paper on “The Subconscious 
Settings of Ideas in Relation to the Pathology of the Psycho- 
neuroses.” It is composed, first of all, of sensory signs: the color, the 
smell, its fluid consistency. Others may have had a specific per- 
sonal experience with blood, and they add extra meanings. A 
physiologist thinks immediately of the flow of blood. The layman 
associates other meanings; a soldier who has passed through a war 
brings up other pictures: wounds, gunfire, horror, pain, and these 
may be related to his own wounds under fire. “To the butcher in 
the slaughter-house the meaning may be only that of a great slimy 
liquid in which he is obliged to wade, with memories of his daily 
occupation. To a Jack-the-Ripper it has a sexual meaning. All 
these different meanings have plainly been acquired from the life 
experiences of the individual; consequently the same idea has a 
different meaning for different persons according to the differences 
in the antecedent experiences of each.’® 

Yet the stranglehold of definitions is hard to break. It still seems 
to be the fashion, in many “lesson plans” and textbooks, to begin 
with clean-cut definitions, general principles, and then from these 
work down to details. It is, of course, questionable whether high- 
school pupils are prepared to receive these definitions, to under- 
stand these principles, much less apply them. 

We do not wish to make the mistake of swinging to the other 
extreme and unqualifiedly condemn the use of definitions in edu- 
cation. John Dewey sounded a warning in 1910: “The mistake 
is, logically, due to the attempt to introduce deductive con- 
siderations without first making acquaintance with the particular 
facts that create a need for definition and generalization. Un- 
fortunately, the reformer sometimes carries his objective too far 
or, rather, locates it in the wrong place. He is led into a tirade 


® Morton Prince, Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality (Cambridge, 1939), 
p. 101. 
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against all definitions, all systematization, all use of general prin- 
ciples, instead of confining himself to pointing out their futility 
and their deadness when not properly motivated by familiarity with 
concrete experiences. Moreover, a flat statement of a general 
principle may properly come at the beginning, provided it is used 
to challenge attention and not to close inquiry.”!° 

Though Professor Dewey was not, in this book, concerned 
with teaching methods in the secondary schools, the passage is an 
excellent illustration of the thesis that learning is a circular pro- 
cess; it also emphasizes the unity of theory and practice, the general 
and the concrete. It is doubtful, however, whether high-school 
pupils can pass with equal quickness and depth of understanding 
from the general to the concrete as they can from the concrete to 
the general. It is an assumption that will have to be tested. A 
definition is an empty container. Everything depends on what 
we use it for, what we pour into it. Essentially it is a generaliza- 
tion and consequently abstract in nature. Observe what happens 
when pupils are fed on definitions instead of realities. They readily 
accept the definition as stated. It is concise and easy to remember. 
But when they are asked to specify concretely what the definition 
implies or when they are required to apply the idea contained in 
the definition, then hydra-headed misunderstandings arise. That is 
the fallacy inherent in the academic method: the definition ante- 
dates the experiences, the reasoning, the insights and illuminations, 
which should culminate in the act of defining. 

The brunt of the attack will have to be borne by those schools 
which still follow the traditional practice of dictating definitions 
and demanding that pupils master them. The process of defining 
is, as we have indicated, highly abstract and complex. Since the 
pupil is frequently unable to trace back the devious routes of 
definition to the original source, the referent, he is inclined to 
accept the definition as binding. Thus a dangerous mental habit 
is set up, that of unquestioning acceptance of authoritative truths. 
We see pupils who resort to the dictionary as if it were a court of 
law which could adjudicate all disputes of meaning, all differences 
of opinion. All one has to do apparently is to copy down the 
printed definition of the word and the thorny problem at issue 
has been solved. It does not matter what the issue may be, whether 
it is a debate about democracy or justice, beauty or truth, the 
remedy is still the same. The illusion triumphantly persists that 
by the strict monolithic defining of words, we can arrive at under- 


1° John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, 1910), pp. 186-187. 
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standing. Pedagogically the method has its narrow limits, and 
when these are trespassed worse than confusion ensues. 

This is the state of affairs that teachers must take cognizance of 
if they are to eliminate a great deal of needless waste in education. 
Whatever virtues definitions may have had in the past, or under 
certain conditions still possess today, there can be no denying that 
for many pupils in various subjects they constitute the wrong ap- 
proach. The object is not to make an end of definitions but to 
overhaul our methods and restate our purposes. A definition used 
to isolate and pin down an object or section of experience is poor 
pedagogy. Pupils are not ripe for a definition until they have 
passed through the cognitive experiences on which the definition is 
based. If this thesis is accepted, then it follows that the function 
of the teacher is not to dictate a series of definitions in the hope 
that these will clarify and illuminate the subject but to enable the 
pupil to gain those perceptions, insights, and experiences, which 
can later crystallize in the form of a definition. According to this 
conception, the definition comes last, not first; it is the culmination, 
not the beginning, of the learning process. 


And Now America 


(Items in the Education Gazette, New South Wales) 


Air Raid Precautions in Selected Areas.—“Air Raid Shelters are 
to be provided for children at schools in the Metropolitan, New- 
castle, Wollongong and other selected areas. Where such shelters 
are provided, under no circumstances should children be sent home 
from school after an air raid warning has been given. Parents should 
be urged not to rush to these schools for their children in case of 
air raid. They should be led to understand that full provision is 
being made for the children by the school authorities. If, however, 
a parent does call at the school and asks for his child, the teacher 
must hand the child over to its parent, as on other occasions.” 

Physical Education Camp.—“Provided sufficient applications are 
received, it is proposed to conduct a physical education camp at 
Brookvale, near Manly, from igth to 28th January, 1942. The 
fee for the camp is £3, which will include accommodation, meals, 
instruction, etc. More detailed information will be supplied to 
schools at a later date, but teachers wishing to attend camp are 
advised to reserve these dates. In the event of there being more 
applicants than can be accommodated, places will be allotted in 
order of application.” 
















Photography ina Junior High 
School Class — 


HELEN M. ROBERTS 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 
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N CONNECTION with a unit of recreation, the science group 
T caose to work on photography. Out of a class membership of 
thirty-seven, seven had small kodaks, three others could borrow 
kodaks, and one had an inexpensive movie kodak. 

The group voted unanimously to make pinhole kodaks, in 
order to learn the principles underlying a box kodak. About half 
the class sent to the Eastman Kodak Company for a knockdown 
cardboard “pinhole”—the others decided to construct one from 
wooden chalk boxes. 

While waiting for the materials from Eastman the history of 
photography was looked into. The following questions were also 
submitted for study: 

1. How can you make a pinhole kodak? 

. How does it work? 

. What takes the pictures on the film? 

. What is focus? 

. What is necessary in order to take good pictures? 
. How are films developed? 

. How is a print made? 

. How are movies taken? 

Those who had taken pictures brought samples of their good 
ones and poor ones, and the class judged each picture in accordance 
with the following criteria: 

1. Is it interesting? 

2. Is it clear and sharp? 

3. Is too much in the space? 

4. Is it well spaced? 

5. Is it in focus? 

6. Has it one central object of interest? 

7. Will the picture be well balanced? 

8. What is a safe rule for us to follow about the position of the 
sun? 

After the materials came nearly two weeks were spent in con- 
structing the kodaks, those using the chalk boxes or cardboard 
following the directions sent out by the Eastman Company. It 
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was interesting to observe how quickly a member of the group 
“called” another for not following directions implicitly. 

When the majority of the group had their pinhole kodaks com- 
pleted the directions for loading with film were carefully studied. 
Since each pupil knew he would be given only two cut films free 
of cost, it behooved him to make the most of his two pieces. About 
half of the class decided to work in pairs, using the two pinehole 
kodaks and four films; then if one film was ruined, prints could be 
made from the other three for both pupils in the pair. 

After the first lesson in developing, the films were examined and 
criticized, and in many cases it was necessary to recheck with books 
of directions and instructions to find the difficulties. The mistakes 
were listed and discussed and precautions listed in order to have the 
next films come out better. After several good films were obtained, 
prints were made and criticized. Then the transition from pin- 
hole cameras to regular cameras was made with lessons on loading, 
unloading, and exposure. 

In working with the pinhole cameras, it was found that the ex- 
posure card was not correct for our light, and the class worked out 
one from the experience of over- and under-exposure we had. On 
days when the weather prevented taking pictures we judged nega- 
tives, practiced judging distances and timing, planned good pic- 
tures to take, discussed and judged pictures taken by members of 
the group. 

In evaluating the unit, there was of course the opportunity to 
judge critically the films and prints made. The group set up the 
following criteria for judging the unit as a whole, however: 

1. Was everybody interested throughout the entire unit? 

2. Did everyone work together well? 

3. Were criticisms helpful rather than unkind? 

4. Did the majority of the group have the needed materials 
ready on time? 

5. Did anyone buy a kodak as a result of the group study? 
(Three did—and two “traded” for one.) 

6. Are your pictures better than they were? (One member had 
one accepted by Junior Scholastic.) 

7. Are you more conscious of how a picture was taken when 
seeing either stills or movies? 

The unit lasted seven weeks, the main topics covered being: 
Pinhole photography, kodaks—box and lens, candid kodaks, movies. 
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ODERN trends in the development of our democratic philos- 
M ophy as it affects public education have led to the retention 
of more and more students in the secondary schools and a corre- 
sponding decrease in selection among high-school students. ‘Twenty- 
five years ago secondary schools were still looked upon as institu- 
tions preparing adolescent boys and girls for college, and those 
attending them were equipped in mental ability and in the basic 
skills to do the kind of work required in the academic curriculum. 
In connection with this Ruth Strang has stated: 

Once upon a time our high-school and college students could read well 
enough to meet the current curricular demands. Boys and girls who were poor 
readers dropped out of school early. . . . 

As the school population in the United States has become less selected, 
the number of poor readers has increased. They attract attention in high 


schools and colleges where greater demands on reading technics are made and 
where standards are relatively high.1 


Today secondary schools may be looked upon as in a transi- 
tional stage. They are confronted with an unselected body pre- 
senting a tremendous range of abilities both in regard to native 
capacity and the use of basic skills in language, reading, and arith- 
metic. Yet much of the curriculum is still geared to the needs of 
superior students. Thus, it is apparent that the primary problem 
of the secondary schools is to so adjust the basic philosophy which 
controls them that “mass production in education” may be fitted 
to the greatest number of individuals. A recent comment related 
to this seems pertinent at this point. 

It is customary to admit that 20 per cent of those who enter high school 
drop out before the second year, and a large percentage of them do so because 
they are incapable of doing the work. The feast has been spread, and those 


who can partake do so; the others have had their opportunity, and democracy 
has been served.2 


This study is especially concerned with one phase of this prob- 
lem—a discussion of the problem of remedial reading at the high- 


1 Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and College. 
Lancaster, Penn.: The Science Press Printing Company, 1940, p. 12. 

2 Stella S. Center, and Gladys L. Persons, Teaching High-School Students to Read. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937, p. 71 
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school level. The great amount of work that is being done on 
this problem is a recognition of its general importance. When it is 
realized that in some secondary schools as many as 64 per cent 
of entering freshmen are seriously retarded, and some of them as 
much as five years or more, it becomes apparent that this is a 
problem of immediate and primary importance. Many secondary 
schools and some colleges are facing this situation, accepting the 
challenge, and making provisions for remedying the deficiency. It 
is not within the scope of this study to evaluate the various meth- 
ods that are being used to meet the situation. However, four 
approaches have been suggested, namely, the remedial reading 
clinic, the reading club, the remedial reading class, and programs 
of remedial reading integrated in every subject of the curriculum. 
In this connection, it would appear that regardless of which ap- 
proach is utilized, the procedure must be based upon a program 
of individualized instruction. The wide range of individual differ- 
ences in reading ability among a group of high-school students, 
along with the diversity of factors contributing to these deficien- 
cies necessitates a careful analysis of the reading difficulties of each 
individual and the subsequent formulation of a program to satisfy 
the individual needs. 


IDENTIFYING STUDENTS REQUIRING REMEDIAL TRAINING 


The initial step in establishing a remedial reading program is 
the discovery of students who are retarded readers. There are sev- 
eral possible approaches to the problem. In some schools all enter- 
ing freshmen are given a battery of tests including intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, and a standardized reading test. If such 
tests are administered according to the procedures that have been 
developed for such testing and interpreted in the light of informa- 
tion that has been determined about such tests, a fairly accurate 
report can thus be obtained about the reading ability of each 
entering student. When such results are further interpreted in the 
light of information available from the past records of each pupil, 
a better understanding of the pupil and his problems may be 
obtained. Although test results should not be looked upon as final 
and conclusive, they give the best clinical analysis of the pupil 
that is available. When such an analysis becomes a part of the 
student’s complete developmental record, it is possible to better 
interpret the needs of such a student. Some reading and related 
tests that have been found to be very valuable in analyzing reading 
cases on the junior- and senior-high-school levels may be listed as 
follows: 

3 Ibid., pp. 9, 13. 
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Haggerty Reading Test, Sigma 3. World Book Company. 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form. World Book Company. 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Markham English Vocabulary Tests for High School and College Students. 


Public School Publishing Company. 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. World Book Company. 

Progressive Reading Test. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 

Schrammel-Gray High School and College Reading Test. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 to 10. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 10, 11, and 12. Public School Publish- 
ing Company. 

Van Wagenen Reading Scales in Biology, in History, in Literature, in Science. 
Educational Test Bureau. 


The California Test of Mental Maturity. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 


In schools where funds are not available for giving standardized 
tests, other devices for selecting students for special remedial work 
in reading must be used. Certainly the past record of the pupil 
will give some basis for determining his educational growth. Where 
complete records are available throughout the entire school period, 
and this is most advisable as well as desirable, the teacher through 
studying such a record will gain much insight into each individual 
pupil. If, then, those pupils who appear to have had considerable 
trouble with that part of the school curriculum most closely related 
to the reading skills are studied carefully by the teacher, a better 
notion of their problems and needs may be attained. This method 
of detecting and studying those pupils suffering from reading diffi- 
culties has been referred to as the screening process. The value of 
such a method of analyzing the reading problems of pupils will 
depend largely upon the extent to which the teacher is able to 
screen out certain pupils for study, her ability to analyze their diffi- 
culties on the basis of her observations, and upon the accuracy of 
her diagnosis of the needs of the individual pupils. It is worth while 
to realize in this connection that this method is unrefined, and 
cannot be regarded as a clinical diagnosis. It is simply an organized 
method of observation, which will depend largely upon the insight 
of the teacher for its value. The most obvious advantage of such 
a procedure is that it offers a fairly reliable method of discriminat- 
ing between perfectly normal children and those who are obviously 
deviating from the normal. This may be used very well as a means 
of selecting from a large group of students those who should be 
given special diagnostic tests. 

It has already been suggested that any effective remedial read- 
ing program will be predicated upon meeting the needs of indi- 
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vidual students. It becomes necessary, therefore, to develop a tech- 
nique for accurate diagnosis of reading difficulties. Such a diagnosis 
will be based upon two factors, the causes underlying the difficul- 
ties, and the special types of difficulties exhibited. Although these 
are definitely interrelated, the first is to be looked upon in terms 
of constitutional factors and past experiences that may have affected 
the development of reading skills, while the latter is concerned 
with the specific nature of the reading difficulties. 


CAUSES OF READING RETARDATION 


Concerning the causes of reading difficulties Betts makes the 
statement that, “Poor teaching, in a larger sense, is the chief cause 
of retardation in reading.”* This is undoubtedly true in many 
cases and it is the basis for providing remedial reading courses on 
the high-school and college level. However, it is not enough to 
assume that all reading failure is due to improper training. Almost 
all investigators point to the relation between mental ability and 
reading ability. Studies reveal a significant relationship between 
these abilities. However, Durrell has pointed out, 

Of each four children falling behind in reading, one is likely to be of 
normal or superior mentality. 

Usually a child is said to have “specific reading disability” or to be seriously 


retarded in reading when his reading achievement is a year below his mental 
age.5 


A second cause of reading retardation involves sensory defects. 
Quoting again from Durrell: “Defective vision or hearing might 
easily be the sole cause of a reading difficulty.” Visual defects have 
been found more prevalent among retarded readers than among 
normal readers. Those defects which have been found to contribute 
to poor reading include far-sightedness, astigmatism, difficulties in 
fusion and muscular unbalance, suppression of vision, and anisei- 
konia.6 Many studies have been made of the effects of various 
types of visual defects on reading, and these results indicate defi- 
nitely that visual defects must be considered in any complete diag- 
nostic program for reading difficulties. 


*E. A. Betts, The Prevention and COorrection of Reading Dificulties. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1936, p. 52. 

5 Donald B. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1940, p. 278. 

® See T. H. Eames, “A Frequency Study of Physical Handicaps in Reading Disability 
and Unselected Groups,’ Journal of Educational Research, 1935, Vol. 29, pp. 1-5; 
L. P. Harris, “Visual Defects as Factors Influencing Achievement in Reading,’ Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1936, Vol. 5, pp. 58-60; P. Fendrick, “Visual Characteristics 
of Poor Readers,’’ Teachers College, Contributions to Education, 1935, No. 656; P. A. 
Witty, and D. Kopel, “Factors Associated with the Etiology of Reading Disability,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 1936, Vol. 29, pp. 449-459; J. B. Goodsell, “Some 
Reading Improvement Results in a Senior High School,”’ Los Angeles School Journal, 
1938, Vol. 19, pp. 7-10; W. F. Dearborn, and I. H. Anderson, “‘Aniseikonia as Related 
to Disability in Reading,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1938, Vol. 23, pp. 559- 
wid. 
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The relationship between hearing efficiency and reading has 
been studied by a number of investigators. Poor hearing results in 
poor auditory perception and is often accompanied by poor dis- 
crimination of written or printed materials. The relation between 
hearing deficiency and reading retardation will depend in part 
upon the extent to which oral instruction has been given in read- 
ing. Upon the high-school level, where reading is largely silent in 
nature, auditory deficiencies will not interfere with remedial read- 
ing work, although it is worth while to recognize this as a cause of 
reading retardation.” 

Another cause of retardation will be found in the general physi- 
cal condition of the student. Ill health, undernourished conditions, 
lowered vitality, and general health condition will be reflected in 
habits of inattentiveness, failure to understand and follow direc- 
tions, lack of concentration, lack of persistence, and an apparent 
indolence. A history of prolonged childhood illness, especially in 
the first three grades, may indicate the causes of reading retarda- 
tion. Harris points out that, “Conditions such as asthma, heart 
trouble, tuberculosis, chronic infections, and malnutrition may 
lower general vitality and interfere with all phases of school 
work.’’§ 


OBJECTIVES OF A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


No educational program is fully effective unless definite objec- 
tives are formulated for such a program. In the case of remedial 
work in reading, objectives must be set up in terms of the nature 
of the difficulties found among the pupils and the future needs of 
such pupils. It has already been suggested that the nature of the 
difficulties can best be determined by means of diagnostic tests 
supplemented with other data that may be available for each pupil. 
In the previous discussion it was shown that difficulties may arise 
from a number of causes. The remedial program should take into 
consideration these possible causes, and efforts should be directed 
towards correcting the difficulty at its source, in case such is pos- 
sible. 

There are certain conditions in which reading ability cannot be 
developed to an advanced degree. For example, one should not 
expect the child with inferior mental ability to grasp and compre- 
hend reading materials of a rather abstract or problem-solving type. 
It is especially at this point that the remedial program in high 
school should be directed in harmony with the needs and abilities 


7 Betts, op. cit., p. 162. 
8 Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940, p. 151. 
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of the pupils. Primarily, then, the specific aims of remedial train- 

ing in reading should be based upon the diagnosis of individual 

student’s deficiencies. Since the primary aim of reading is to get 

meaning from sequences of printed words, it becomes essential for 

such meanings to be considered by the pupil as significant in rela- 

tion to other experiences. Students will then be motivated in their 

efforts. The same objectives should not be set forth for all students, 

since their difficulties and needs will vary; but the basic principles 

of approaching the students’ reading problems through the clinical 

procedure and motivating the work through meaningful and sig- 

nificant materials are operative in the lives of all students. Some 

recent books that should be very useful for those concerned with 

the program of remedial instruction at the secondary-school level 

are here presented: 

Betts, E. A. The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1936. 402 pp. 

Buswell, G. T. Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Center, Stella S., and Persons, Gladys L. Teaching High-School Students to 
Read. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 167 pp. 

Durrell, Donald B. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company, 1940. 407 pp. 

Hamilton, J. A. Toward More Efficient Reading. Claremont, California: Saun- 
ders Press, 1939. 152 pp. 

Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940. 403 pp. 

Newmayer, S. Weir. First Aids in Reading Difficulties. Philadelphia: North 
American Printing Company, 1940. 162 pp. 

Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College. Lancaster, Penn.: The Science Press Printing Company, 1940. 
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Taylor, Earl A. Controlled Reading. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1937- 367 pp. 


Distinguished citizens of eight American republics will visit 
universities and other cultural institutions in the United States 
during coming months, the Department of State announces, the 
countries represented being Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela. . . . The World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, the president, Dr. Paul Monroe, 
announces, has accepted the invitation of the Canadian Teachers 
Federation to hold a meeting in Montreal July 8th through 1oth, 


1942. 
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O IDEA taught in our public schools is more important than 

that of democracy. It is the duty of the schools to teach boys 
and girls how to live successfully in a democratic society. Today 
as never before educators are realizing the need for thoroughly 
teaching the idea of democracy and how it should be practiced in 
life. It remains for the public schools to do the job. 

Democracy in the broad sense is essentially a matter of attitude. 
It is a tendency on the part of a society or organization to produce 
in all those connected with it a sense of responsibility and need 
for cooperation. The form that it takes may vary but the spirit 
remains unchanged. Democracy should aim to preserve a free 
society and to develop the individual. Such are the factors implied 
in a democratic philosophy of education. 

Education is the means of preserving a free society. It is the 
means for preserving a democratic society and for teaching all mem- 
bers of the community how to cooperate and live effectively. It is 
the duty of the school to so plan the educative program that democ- 
racy in its truest form may be practiced at all times. The ideals of 
democracy must be stressed throughout the educative program and 
so practiced that they will be applied in life. There is no other 
agency like the public schools that provides for the development of 
skills, information, character traits, culture, and influence. 

If education is to be democratic then it must endeavor to reach 
all and furnish an equal opportunity io all for their development. 
It should be a means of developing all individuals to the best of 
their ability. The aim of democracy is the provision of like ad- 
vantages, and not like possessions. Regardless of race, religion, or 
environment, our public school system should provide for the edu- 
cation for all. 

If we expect to educate our boys and girls in the correct way of 
living successfully in a democratic society we must teach them to 
think for themselves. No one can predict what the pupils in our 
public schools today will need under the democracy of their own 
times, and the best way to prepare them is to stimulate sound think- 
ing. We need to introduce pupils to various social problems with 
which they are likely to be confronted, but neither their parents 
nor their teachers can hope to hand out ready-made solutions for 
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them or to determine what they are to think or do. It is true 
that many such questions will be highly controversial, but this 
should not prevent their being considered in school. A democracy 
can endure only when its members are growing in intellectual vision 
and appreciation of social values and in their efforts to meet the 
expanding needs of the times. 

This democratic attitude in American education is being re- 
flected in the construction and revision of the curriculum. Today 
in our course of study we are basing the curriculum upon activities, 
ways of life, rather than ready-made material. In other words, we 
are attempting to make the curriculum more like life itself and to 
teach pupils how to meet and solve the problems of life. The 
modern American school does not attempt to confine its training 
to recitation from books, but offers a child a variety of contacts with 
the world out of doors and wide opportunities in the library, labora- 
tory, and shop within the school. 

Education in a democracy should also be so organized as to 
promote the development of each individual. In order to do this 
the school must afford educational opportunities that will meet 
the requirements of all types of pupils. A training should be fur- 
nished that will meet the demands due to differences in physique, 
mentality, vocational interest, and social outlook of various individ- 
uals and groups. To this democratic end, our schools have been 
endeavoring to afford each child the educational opportunities that 
suit his peculiar needs. We are recognizing that children differ 
enormously in capacity, and that every one should have the same 
opportunity to develop his own talents, be they large or small. 








The 1941 French Placement Tests at the 
University of North Carolina 


HUGO GIDUZ 
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GAIN, for the twelfth year, the results of the French Place- 
A ween Tests, given to entering freshmen at the University of 
North Carolina, are reported here. 

This year the results show, for students from North Carolina 
schools, particularly, that there has been a definite trend for the 
worse. Last year we were hopeful that the trend was going to 
continue upwards, as it had for some years, and that this was due 
to an improvement in the teaching. The retrogression this year 
is so marked that we must consider carefully means for improving 
the teaching. This will be taken up later. The comparison be- 
tween results this year and those of the years 1939 and 1940 will be 
given in Tables III and IV. 

The French department again gave the Cooperative French 
Test, Revised Series, Advanced Form Q.! For the first time, there- 
fore, it is possible to have an exact comparison of results. In 
former years a different test was given each fall. Consequently we 
cannot say that the poorer results this year may be due to a greater 
difficulty in the test given. And this year the range for students 
placed in French 11, the three-hour-a-week course into which 
students with two years of high-school French should normally be 
placed, was 15 points lower than last year. In 1940 those who 
made a score below go were put into French 1, to begin their 
French all over. This year the same limit was adhered to for this 
group. Those who made from go to 60 last year were placed in 
French 11X, the six-hour-a-week course above their high-school 
French, and those who made from 60 to 100 were placed in French 
11, the three-hour course. This year, however, those who made 
from 45 to go were placed in French 11. There were 51—34 North 
Carolina and 27 out-of-state students—of the 89 who were placed 
in French 11 who made scores between 45 and 60. In other words, 
only 38 of the total who were placed in French 11 would have 
been so placed last year. Then they would have been put into the 
six-hour-a-week course instead of the three-hour course. Of the 
13 who this year were placed in French 21, the sophomore course, 

2 This is the same test as was given to the rs freshmen last year. For details 


see, “The 1940 French Placement Tests at the U. of N. C.,” Tae HiaH Sonoou Jovurnat, 
XXIV, 184-188. April, 1941. 
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4 made below 100—from go to 100—which last year would have 
placed them in French 11, the freshman course, instead of the 
sophomore course. 














TABLE I 
ALL STUDENTS 
1940 1941 
French 1 86 27-790 108 41.9% 
DEEN timo: 12.5% 52 19.8% 
French 11 173 558% 89 34.0% 
French 21 12 3-9% 13 4:9% 
310 262 


If the 51 who made from 45 to 60 this year had been placed 
in French 11X, as they would have been according to last year’s 
placement, the figures would differ materially. There would have 
been 103, or 39.3 per cent in French 11X, and only 38, or 14.5 
per cent in French 11 this year. 

In 1939, 42.5 per cent of all the students were placed in French 
1, whereas in 1940 there were only 27.7 per cent thus put back. 
This year we are back to almost the same figures as in 1939— 
41.9 per cent. In the other placements, save for French 21, in 
which case the figures are too small to be significant, the situation 
is almost the same, as will appear in the following table: 





TABLE II 
1939 1940 194! 
re 146 42.5% 86 27.790 108 41.9% 
oe 21.2% 39 12.5% 52 19.8% 
French 11 . 104 30.2% 173 558% 89 34.0% 
French 21 6.1% 12 3-9% 13 4-9% 
p10 262 





In 1940, 68.3 per cent were placed in French 11X and French 
11, the two courses based on two years of high-school French. In 
1939 there were only 51.4 per cent and in 1941 only 53.8 per cent 
thus placed. In fact, in 1940 more were placed in French 11 than 
in both courses in either of the other years. 

Another fact is worth noting; namely, that there is a marked 
falling off in the total number of students taking the placement 
tests in French. There has been a definite increase in the enroll- 
ment in Spanish. Many of the good students who might have taken 
the French tests and made a good score did not take them and have 
transferred to Spanish. This fact may well be a minor factor which 
no doubt contributes to the poorer showing, but it can by no 
means account for it in any large measure. There is another factor 
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which I have discovered. One school which last year sent three 
students, who were all placed in a course beyond their high-school 
French, this year sent four students, all of whom were placed in 
French 1. I happen to know that in this case there was a change 
of teachers. This sort of situation may also account for a number 
of poorer placements. But we still have no good explanation of 
the cause of the great increase in the number of students required 
to begin their French all over after two years of French in high 
school. This matter will be taken up again below. 

For students from the North Carolina high schools alone the 
situation is very similar, if not even worse, than for the total num- 
ber of students, as the following table will show. 


TABLE Ill 
N. C. STUDENTS 
1939 1940 1941 
ao 97 546% 64 41.0% 77 55-4% 
| 42 23.1% 29 18.6% 29 20.9% 
PPOMER 68 cms OO 20.2% 61 39.1% 32 23.0% 
a ee 3 3.0% 2 1.3% 1 1% 
178 156 139 


In 1940, about 18 per cent more were placed in French 11 alone 
than were placed in both French 11X and 11 together, in either 
1939 Or 1941, in which years only about 43 per cent were so placed. 
The number placed in French 1 was approximately the same in 
both years—54.6 per cent in 1939 and 55.4 per cent in 1941. 

For out-of-state students, as Table IV shows, the variation is not 
quite so great: 


TABLE IV 
Out-oF-STATE STUDENTS 
1939 1940 1941 
a 29.5% 22 14.3% 31 25.2% 
LS 18.7% 10 6.5% 23 18.4% 
PUES 88 kine OD {1.0% 112 72.7% 57 46.4% 
PON OE stim 10.8% 10 6.5% 12 10.0% 
6 154 133 


In fact, 1941 shows a slight improvement over 1939 in all but 
French 21, and the decrease is really insignificant. In French 11X 
likewise there is no significant change, but in French 11 there is a 
5-4 per cent increase and in French 1 a 4.3 per cent decrease. But 
both years are much worse than 1940 in the number placed in 
French 1 as well as in those placed in French 11X and 11. Only 
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in French 21 do both years have the advantage over 1940, and that 
an insignificant one. 

The main problem is to learn what the cause, or causes, of this 
retrogression may be. Two possible contributory causes have been 
mentioned. In themselves they could hardly affect larger num- 
bers. We must look elsewhere. 

From rather careful observation of teachers and teaching in 
North Carolina and some analysis of the placement tests, I have 
come to the conclusion that the major fault lies in the fact that 
teachers do not pay enough attention to the fundamentals. One 
of the reasons for this is that the teachers themselves do not know 
these fundamentals well enough. Too many of the teachers are 
inadequately prepared. 

Some years ago I investigated the situation in North Carolina 
and found that, in general, students coming from the larger urban 
schools, where the teachers are for the most part better prepared, 
surpassed those coming from the smaller rural schools. The teacher 
in the city school, because of local regulations, generally must be 
better prepared than the one in the rural school. The city teacher 
is generally paid more than the others and can more often prepare 
to meet the higher qualifications which the city systems demand. 
The urban teacher usually has more experience than the rural 
teacher. It is only in the larger schools that we find the enrollment 
in French large enough to warrant having a teacher who teaches 
only French. In the other schools, all too often, the French classes 
are given to some teacher “who had some French in college,” but 
who is entirely unprepared to teach the subject. Naturally one 
cannot expect such teachers to give adequate training in the funda- 
mentals to the students. 

Another concomitant of such poor teaching is the rapid drop- 
ping off in enrollment in French at present. If French is to 
survive the present hysteria, we must see to it that our students are 
adequately taught. I suggest that all French teachers read Pro- 
fessor Morize’s excellent article in the French Review for October, 
1941, entitled, “Middlebury: Eté 1941.” In this article he deals 
superbly with this problem. In the same issue are several other 
articles well worth reading. 

It is the duty, now more than ever, for every French teacher to 
see to it that he raise the quality of his teaching if he would see 
his students do better on the placement tests, and likewise if he 
would help keep French from falling out of the curriculum.? 


2 See, Edwin H. Zeydel, “Keep Foreign Languages in the Curriculum.”” HiguH Scnoo. 
JOURNAL, November, 1941, XXIV, 7, 311. 
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K* 


ONSIDERABLE emphasis in these days is being put upon 
C more extensive and effective participation by students in both 
elementary and secondary schools. One type of such participation 
is that involved in extra-curricular activities. Studies in three phases 
of such activities are presented in this article. The first deals with 
student participation in school management, the second with the 
characteristics of student newspapers and the third with the con- 
tents of student handbooks. In these studies the major responsibili- 
ties of students in school life and activities, the organizations for 
student participation and leadership, student faculty relations and 
cooperation and some difficulties and problems in this field will be 
presented. 

(I) Student Participation in School Management in High 
Schools.1 

Problem: Determination of the status of organized student 
participation in school management in North Carolina white high 
schools having five or more state allotted teachers. 

Procedure: Data were collected by a check-list sent to 139 
principals of high schools in this state having organized programs 
of student participation, on these points: (1) Nature and types of 
student organizations now existing in the school; (2) Methods of 
faculty administration and supervision; (3) Types of activities per- 
formed by the students and the degree of their responsibility for 
these; (4) Analysis of the program in the operation, and (5) Prob- 
lems encountered in the organization and administration of the 
programs. The data were tabulated under these headings and the 
frequencies of each item determined. 

Findings: The data when tabulated and treated statistically 
seemed to indicate: (1) Approximately thirty per cent of the schools 
in the groups studied have organizations for student participation. 
(2) The student council, based on home-room representation, was 
the usual type of organization. (3) In the smaller schools the prin- 
cipal usually served as a sponsor, while in the larger schools a class- 


1 Bruce H. Tharrington. “The Status of Organized Student Participation in School 
Management in North Carolina White Schools.”” Unpublished M. A. thesis, University 
of North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor Roben J. Maaske). 
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room teacher usually served. (4) Organizing and presenting as- 
sembly programs, publishing the student handbook, regulating 
corridor traffic and supervising order in lunchrooms were the major 
responsibilities of the student councils. (5) The chief outcomes 
reported were improvements in ability to assume responsibility, 
leadership qualities, school spirit and student-faculty relations. (6) 
The major problems faced in organizing a successful program were 
the overcoming of pupil indifference, securing student leadership 
and getting students to assume responsibility. 

(II) Analysis and Evaluation of Student Newspapers.” 

Problem; An analysis and evaluation of certain North Carolina 
student mimeographed newspapers and magazines in terms of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association Rating Scale and other out- 
standing criteria, with a determination of the extent of pupil par- 
ticipation and of prevailing practices in the production of these 
publications. 

Procedure: One hundred and fifty student mimeographed news- 
papers and magazines published in North Carolina schools, and 
twenty prize-winning newspapers from various schools in the 
United States were used as basic materials in this study. A ques- 
tionnaire, covering the extent of student participation and publica- 
tion practices was sent to 158 schools, whose replies totaled 137. 
The data from these replies were tabulated, interpreted and result- 
ing findings obtained. Each of the North Carolina newspapers and 
magazines was analyzed and evaluated in terms of the adopted 
criteria and their rankings were compared with the rankings of 
the twenty prize-winning papers. Student leadership, contribution, 
participation and prevailing practices in the publishing of these 
papers were determined. 

Findings: The North Carolina publications on the basis of the 
national criteria had a somewhat low rating because of the lack 
of organization, arrangement and placement of materials; the fail- 
ure to make use of good journalistic technique in the writing and 
presentation of newspaper material; the lack of technical guidance 
and of proper standards as a basis for improvement. 

The North Carolina student publications have physical charac- 
teristics somewhat similar to prize-winning publications, but in the 
character of content and the organization of material they ranked 
significantly below these outstanding papers. 

The production of these mimeographed newspapers and maga- 
zines is largely a matter of out-of-class activity with considerable em- 
phasis upon student leadership, contribution and participation. 

*Grady Nelson Kincaid. “An Analysis and Evaluation of North Carolina Student 


Mimeographed Newspapers and Magazines."" Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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(II) Analysis of the Contents of Students Handbooks 

Problem; Analysis of the contents of printed and mimeographed 
student handbooks of junior high schools in the United States and 
a determination of the consistency of the contents of these hand- 
books with the philosophy and functions of the junior high school. 

Procedure; In response to a letter sent to 272 junior high schools 
located in forty states and the District of Columbia, sixty-two 
printed and eighteen mimeographed publications were collected. 
The contents of these handbooks were analyzed: 

(1) By frequency of occurrence of the various items and 

(2) By the amount of space these classified items occupy, meas- 
ured in square inches. Comparisons were made of the contents, 
in the extent and frequency of items, between the printed and 
mimeographed handbooks. 

Findings: The major findings were: 

(1) Student handbooks, both printed and mimeographed, 
lacked uniformity in frequency of items and in the amount of 
space devoted to these items. 

(2) There is a marked similarity of leading items both in the 
printed and mimeographed publications. 

(3) The contents and spirit of the handbooks seem to be in 
harmony with junior high-school philosophy and functions. 


In Other Journals 
xx 
ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


“The TVA Program—The Regional Approach to General Welfare.” JuLius 
YourMAN, Editor. The Journal of Educational Sociology, 15:129-192. 
November, 1941. 

This issue of the JouRNAL is devoted to the newer approach to the solution 
of educational problems. As an experiment it is unique in that it has rich 
facilities for the accomplishment of its aims, yet it has not attempted to super- 
impose upon the people concerned a culture and educational pattern entirely 
foreign to their traditions and background. 

The scope of the project may be realized from a glance at the aspects treated 
in this issue: 

“The Tennessee River Valley, Its People, and Institutions,” by William E. 
Cole and S. E. T. Lund. 

“The Approach of the TVA to the Solution of Regional Problems,” by 
Gordon R. Clapp and Howard K. Menhinick. 

8 William Henry Peacock. “An Analysis of Student Handbooks of Junior High 


Schools in the United States.” Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 
1940. (Under the direction of Professor J. Minor Gwynn.) 
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“Community Education Improvement Under the Impact of the Construc- 
tion Program,” by Eugene L. Bishop, Raymond F. Leonard, and Malcolm G. 
Little. 

“Education for Sustained Regional Productivity,” by Willis M. Baker and 
William M. Landess. 

“Education in the Adaptation of the Valley People to New Factors in the 
Environment,” by George D. Munger, Carroll A. Towne, and Philip W. Voltz. 

“The Adaptation of Regional Research to Educational Uses,” by Ellis F. 
Hartford and Maurice F. Seay. 

The TVA program might be termed a working demonstration of the edu- 
cational approach to problems of regional and national welfare. As such, it is 
of interest to all school administrators and teachers. 


“It Takes Time to Learn.” JoHN FRANKLIN DONNELLY. The Journal of the 

National Education Association, 30:233-34. November, 1941. 

How long does it take for a young child to learn to make up his own bed 
well and as a matter of habit? For a beginner in piano to lay the groundwork 
for playing voluntarily for pleasure? For an adult to learn to turn a light 
on at a new location of a switch? How long does it take to change or help 
children to change habits which have been in operation for one, two, three 
or more years? Can the teacher alone cause undesirable habits to be broken 
down and new desirable ones to be set up? Is the teacher prone to consider 
that the development of good habits can take place in a shorter time than is 
really possible? The assistant principal of a junior high school considers aspects 
of these problems from a working and observational point of view. 


“Multiple Texts Multiply Textbook Problems.” Harry A. Becker. The 

Social Studies, XXII: 294-6. November, 1941. 

The influence of the textbook on teaching has always been large; whether 
it has been more of a help than a hindrance to good teaching is still debated 
in educational circles. The author of this article presents and discusses the 
plan of using several texts in a class instead of one. His approach considers 
critically multiple text employment as (1) a modern plan of providing instruc- 
tional material; (2) breaking down slavish dependence upon a single text; (3) 
opening to the student more avenues of information and different points of 
view; (4) increasing pupil interest; (5) offering better comparison of informa- 
tion and points of view in developing critical thinking; (6) furnishing a better 
learning situation for students. 


“Why Go to College Now?” Lrvertnc Tyson. School and Society, 54:453-7- 

November 22, 1941. 

Under present conditions of world-wide unrest and uncertainty, the ques- 
tion of whether one should go to college now is indeed pertinent. To many 
of those registered in college in the fall of 1941 has often come the feeling of 
“What is the use of these courses I am taking, world conditions being what 
they are?” Though this has been true primarily of those youth who are of 
draft age or approaching it, it has created a serious problem for collegiate 
administrative officials and for high-school teachers, to a lesser extent. In this 
brief article, the address of the president of Muhlenberg College to his students, 
one may find a sane discussion of the opportunities, the responsibilities, and the 
challenge which the existing crisis offers to youth graduating from secondary 
school and to young people in college. 
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“Regional Vocational Business Schools.” Anson B. BARBER. Education, 62:133- 
41. November, 1941. 


For some time a serious questioning has been made of the attempt to give 
real vocational business training in small high schools. The types of training 
now needed to prepare youth for useful lives in business require broad facili- 
ties. As a matter of fact, the Regents Inquiry recommended for the State of 
New York much less highly specialized vocational training in the secondary 
school. The author presents the assumptions, principles, and criteria for the 
establishment of such regional training centers. 


“Economic Enterprises for High School Students.” S. R. Locan. Curriculum 

Journal, 12:301-4. November, 1941. 

In this account of the economic enterprises of the Skokie Junior High 
School, one may get ideas for types of services which children need and may 
obtain for themselves. Each “corporation” is set up under the school repre- 
sentatives government. The types of corporate organization are the profit 
corporation, the cooperative corporation, and the public-ownership organiza- 
tion. Described in detail are the Livestock Company, Student Insurance through 
the Cooperative Corporation, the Biology Bureau of Bees, and the Credit 
Union. The relation of the Student Council to these activities is also pre- 
sented. 


“The School Follows Through. A Post-School Adjustment of Youth.” Byron 
C. Hayes, Epwarp Lanpy, and JoHN R. Beery. The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 25, No. 101, pp. 1-84. 
November, 1941. 


This is the second and final report of the Occupational Adjustment Study, 
sponsored by the Implementation Commission of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The first Report was published in November, 
1940 (Bulletin No. 93), Occupational Adjustment and the School. In this 
bulletin three aspects are emphasized: (1) a special study of the follow-up plan 
in operation in forty selected high schools; (2) the experiences of these schools 
as throwing light on the techniques involved in the Occupational Follow-up 
and Adjustment Service Plan; and (3) a technical study of the post-school inven- 
tory. The Appendix contains valuable data in the form of the instruments used 
and revised during the study. 


“Tennessee Probes Placement of Farm Youth.” E. B. Knicut. Occupations, 

20:116-21. November, 1941. 

What factors cause vocational students to enter either related or non-related 
fields instead? What local or sectional opportunities exist for pupils trained 
specifically for certain occupations? One of the first state-wide studies to acquire 
definite placement data for Tennessee rural youth in farming and related fields 
is described by Knight. The survey, made in 1940, included some 70 per cent 
of the 246 Tennessee communities served by white and negro teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 13,054 farm operators and 1,568 individuals owning or 
managing local businesses closely related to agriculture were interviewed. The 
fifteen major types of farming areas of the state were sampled. The trends, 
the related businesses, the rural county group, and the industrial county group 
are presented with their opportunities. Of major interest are the new departure 
and it simplications for secondary-education vocational work. 
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The Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education and Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? Watter Crossy Exits. American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 1941. 

These two monographs complete the three-volume report of the Commission 
on Terminal Education of the American Association of Junior Colleges which 
sponsored a nation-wide study of terminal education on the junior college level 
financed by a special grant from the General Education Board in 1940. The 
first volume, The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education, was re- 
viewed in THE JourNAL for May, 1941. The three monographs constitute the 
most comprehensive and authoritative statement of terminal education on the 
junior college that has yet been made. 

Monograph No. 2, The Present Status of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion, endeavors to answer the question, “What is terminal education?” No 
attempt is made to solve any of the sixty-four problems of terminal education, 
which were discovered from a series of twenty-four state and regional con- 
ferences held by the director of the study. The introduction to the volume 
states that it is necessary to “be sure of where we are before we try to decide 
when and how and where to go.” 

The study shows that terminal education has been one of the historical 
functions of the junior college. President William Rainey Harper, designated 
as the “father of the junior college movement,” is quoted to this effect. Much 
discussion was devoted to the problem of terminal education at the first con- 
ference of the American Association of Junior Colleges in 1920. Since that 
time the problem has loomed large in the literature of the junior college. At 
the present time, the terminal function is recognized legally by several states, 
by the state departments of education of thirteen states, and by all of the 
regional accrediting bodies. 

One or more terminal curricula are offered by 70 percent of the junior 
colleges. However, only 34 percent of regular junior college students are en- 
rolled in such curricula. Only 15 percent of the terminal students are en- 
rolled in “general cultural” curricula. Business curricula enroll 35 percent 
of all terminal students. This is more than twice the number of those en- 
rolled in public service curricula which is next in importance, 16 per cent. 
Eleven percent are enrolled in engineering and technology curricula and 8 
percent in fine arts. The balance is scattered among agriculture, health serv- 
ices, home economics, journalism, and a variety of miscellaneous curricula. 

In general, public junior colleges offer more terminal curricula than do 
private junior colleges. However, the proportion of students enrolled in such 
curricula is approximately the same. In public junior colleges there is a 
definite relationship between the size of the junior college and the proportion 
of students enrolled in terminal curricula. Such is not the case in private 
junior colleges. The number of terminal curricula offered varies from one col- 
lege which offers 35, to 54 colleges which offer only one curriculum each. 

Two thirds of the instructors of occupational courses have had occupational 
experience and more than one half teach full-time in the occupational field 
to which they are credited. 
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Other chapters are devoted to such topics as equipment, library, personnel 
and guidance, and, of course, finance. 

The appendix contains detailed statistical data concerning each junior col- 
lege included in the study. Sixty-four pages of well-selected photographs 
showing the outcomes in activities of terminal education are also included. 

Monograph No. 3, “Why Junior College Terminal Education?” attempts to 
answer the question which is its title. It consists principally of quotations con- 
cerning terminal education on the junior college level made by educators and 
laymen, and contributed chapters by five leaders of the junior college move- 
ment. The stimulating address by Dr. George F. Zook on “The Next Twenty 
Years,” presented at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, is included. While these quotable quotes constitute the 
bulk of the monograph, the most important part of the book is contained in 
Chapters II and III, and a syllabus in the appendix which is composed of sug- 
gestions and issues to be used principally by junior college faculties in dis- 
cussing the results of the junior college terminal studies. 

Chapters II and III present evidence of an economic, social, and educational 
nature which affects the development of terminal education in the junior col- 
lege. Evidence concerning eleven social and economic factors and ten educa- 
tional factors is presented graphically as well as in discussion. The need for 
terminal education on this level is clearly and convincingly portrayed. The 
facts are allowed to speak for themselves and do so in an impressive manner. 

“Forty Points of View” on junior college education, a syllabus for discus- 
sion and “formulation of a working philosophy” for a junior college faculty 
should prove invaluable in clarifying the issues involved in junior college edu- 
cation, especially on the part of those who work directly in this field. 

The three volumes constituting the report of the Commission on Terminal 
Education provide the most complete and authoritative statement concerning 
terminal education on the junior college level. Since this function of junior 
college education seems destined to play an increasingly important role and, 
indeed, probably to become the most important function of the junior college, 
all who are in any way concerned with secondary education at this level 
should be familiar with the material presented. 

McKee Fisk. 


Test It Yourself! By Lawrence F, TULEEN, WILLARD L. MUEHL, and Georce S. 
Porter. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 1941. Pp. vi + 290. $.96. 


This laboratory manual approaches chemistry from the consumer standpoint 
directly, and, as its title indicates, concerns itself with investigating the qualities 
of goods used—household chemicals, cleansers and softeners, foods and drinks, 
remedies and cosmetics, textiles, fuels, lubricants, antifreezes, protective coatings, 
inks, dyes, and stains—together with a final unit on soils, seventy experiments 
in all. 

Each experiment begins with a series of background questions, with reference 
readings covering some ten current high-school texts. After sections on “ex- 
perimenting to find the facts” and questions on conclusions to be drawn there 
is a series of questions as to consumer applications. The wise teacher will find 
in these two series an excellent opportunity to teach the need for using several 
sources rather than one single text in order to get a complete picture from 
numerous angles, and of considering not one but many factors in determining 
what represents “best value” under varying conditions. Weak teachers and 
students will, as usual, merely look for cut-and-dried answers with which to fill 
blank spaces. 
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Teachers who feel constrained to order their courses along lines of college 
entrance requirements will probably find no more than incidental or supple- 
mental use for this book; for formulas and equation writing are hardly touched 
upon; there is no systematic study of valence, ionization, atomic structure, 
natural groupings of elements, sources of basic chemicals, metallurgy, or the 
periodic table and electrochemical series, with all that these imply. On the 
other hand some of this material must be encountered in the reading for back- 
ground, and much more concerning measurement, acid and basic reactions, 
solutions, boiling and freezing points, distillation, and various analytical methods 
is brought in than is contained in the usual courses. In particular, the part that 
chemistry plays in everyday life, and the way chemists work are stressed. An 
unusual amount of practice in manipulation is made possible, and interest is 
heightened because the outcome of experiments cannot be known in advance, 
and will vary with the brands of materials tested. 

In general, the adoption or rejection of this manual will depend largely 
upon the type of course a teacher feels he should give. There seems to be a 
growing feeling that high-school chemistry ought probably not to try to imitate 
so closely as it now does the systematic introduction to the subject commonly 
given in colleges, with the chief purpose of preparing for specialization. 

A final word about the attempt of the authors to develop consumer con- 
sciousness: It may be that in dealing with foods and health they have gone too 
far, at least by implication, toward building attitudes of unwholesome fear in 
the minds of some students. Inasmuch as food preservatives are still given legal 
sanction, there would seem to be still a question whether all use of them is as 
dangerous as is here implied; likewise it is hardly safe to assume that a flavoring 
product synthetically made is more harmful than one extracted from a natural 
fruit, no matter whether, as sometimes happens, the two are chemically identical 
or whether they are not. Although potassium chlorate is not only a quite com- 
mon throat remedy but is also sometimes prescribed for internal use, it is here 
characterized as “deadly poison if swallowed.” And it seems like stretching the 
truth a bit to liken sulfur dioxide bleaching to the addition of Paris green. 
This reviewer is in no way opposed to having the full truth known as to dangers 
both to health and pocketbook that arise out of food preservation and adultera- 
tion, but pleads for a judicially considered, rather than an over-colored, treat- 
ment of these items. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


History of Business Education in the United States. Eowtn G. Knepper. Privately 
published by the author in Bowling Green, Ohio. 1941. Lithograph. $2.00. 


This history is a revision of the author’s doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University. Three distinct periods in the development of business education 
in the United States are recognized. These are the pre-business college era 
designated as the “Early Period” and covering developments to 1852. The 
“Business College Era” in which this form of school was dominant runs from 
1852 to 1893. The present period, designated as the “Subsidized Era,” begins in 
1893 and continues to the present—secondary-school business education domi- 
nating the scene until 1917. Since that time collegiate business education has 
been of greater importance. The work is extensively documented. 

Throughout its history, business education has been influenced by economic 
and social conditions as well as by contemporary educational theories and prac- 
tices. Except during the very early period, foreign influence was not great. 
During the Business College Era, personalities dominated the scene. It was 
during this period, in 1866, that business education received its first recognition 
of national importance when Harper’s Magazine devoted an entire page to 
a convention of business college managers. The perfection of the typewriter in 
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1873 by Shoales and its acceptance as an office machine during the eighties 
gave commercial education a tremendous impetus. Shorthand or, as it was then 
known, phonography, came to have uses other than that of reporting. Business 
education became of sufficient importance, so that statistical data from private 
business schools were included in the reports of the U. $. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation beginning in 1871. 

Business education has shared in the remarkable growth and development 
of collegiate education since the world war. Teacher training and the profes- 
sionalization of business teaching have had a rapid and startling growth. Dur- 
ing this latter period institutions which grew up during earlier periods in 
general continued. With the exception of the high schools most of these have 
begun to decline in importance. Vocational business education in the junior 
high school is almost extinct. The continuation school is no more and the high 
schools of commerce are rapidly passing, it appears. The graduate school and 
junior colleges, on the contrary, are becoming much more important as business 
training institutions. 

Although the history is written chronologically, it is possible to trace the 
changes in objectives, materials, and methods, and curriculum trends in each 
period due to the systematic organization. One does not always agree with the 
author in his interpretations on the evidence, for at times, he seems to include 
too much of personal opinion. Nevertheless, the work is an important addition 
to the literature of business education because it is the most complete study 
of the history of business education in the United States that has been pub- 
lished to date. It is especially important because the source materials for such 
a history are so widely scattered. 

McKEE Fisk. 





EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


A knowledge of economics can be a 
powerful aid for more successful living. 
But it must be practical, feet-on-the- 
ground, everyday economics. This fa- 
mous text gives your students the theory 
they need (and no more), plus a thor- 
ough understanding of the practical 
workings of economics in the world as 
it exists today. 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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